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THE PARTING, 


BY MRS. M. T. HITCHCOCKE. 


Vor. II. 





Original. 
We parted,—not as those who part 
When Love his bonds hath rent in twain,— 
But when Grief, round each bursting heart, 
Had rivited more firm his chain— 
When Hope shone bright upon our way, 
And joy danced in her sunbeams gay. 


We parted;—thou to seek a name, 
With thy good sword, beyond the deep, 
With soul that thirsted high for fame,— 
And Ito sit me down to weep, 
And marvel that one absent one, 
Should make me feel so much alone! 


We parted—and upon that spot 
I watched thy form receding fast, 





munion—as I look upon the last traces of those beings whose 
virtues I have admired, whose good qualities I have imitated, 
in whose actions I have closely examined and even participa- 
ted—when I reflect upon the inanimation which has succeeded | 
to their former activity of body and mind—the corruption and | 
decay which has enveloped the earthly relics of my departed | 
friends, the truth comes to me, fraught with lessons of the | 
grave and serious import, impressively exclaiming, “Earth 
thou art—to earth thou shalt return.” | 
In my last paper I mentioned the name of one, whose his- | 
tory is most strange and eventful. I spoke of standing by 
the stone which records the death of one of my earliest friends, 
and promised the detail of that life which to him, was indeed 
in the words of an eminent writer “a mingled yarn, good and | 
evil.” I will now endeavor to fulfil that promise, and if an | 
uncourtly and unpolished pen can pay a sufficient tribute to | 
departed worth and to unsullied merit, that tribute shall not. 





Until each place, where thou wert not, 
Seemed but a blank; and when at last, 

Distance her mantle raised between, 

I thought death had no pang more keen! 


We parted—as the wild waves part, 
When adverse winds are met in strife; 
One wafting to Life’s crowded mart 
The wealth of hearts, with young hopes rife,— 
And one to cast affection’s brand, 
A wreck upon its desert strand! 
Huntington, Cherokee Nation, N. C., 1838. 





THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD, 


No. V. 
BY M. T. E 


Original. 


(doubt nothing at all but that you shall like the man every day better | 
than other, for verily I think he lacketh not of those qnalities which i| 
should become any honest man to have, over and besides the gift of nature (| 
wherewith God hath above the common rate endued him.—Archbishop i 
Cranmer. 


The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key; 
Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day; 

‘Those now by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard, or seen; 
Pat what I once enjoyed in them, 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 


All earthly comforts vanish thus; 

So little hold on them have we, 
That we from them, or they from us, 
May in a moment vamshed be. 

Yet we are neither just nor ise, 

If present mercies we desp 
Or mind not how there may be made 

A thankful use of what we bad.—George Wither. 





“To smell to a turf of earth,” saith that quaint and excel- 
ent Writer, the worthy Fuller, “is wholesome to the body; no 


\'ss are thoughts of mortality cordial to the soul. Earth thou | 


art,and to earth thou shalt return.” 

It is only when we contémplate the sod which protects the 
nouldering remains of departed beauty of unblemished mo- | 
pati of unshtinking bravery and unspotted honor, that the | 
“tee of these oft repeated and daily neglected truisms comes 
‘ome tothe mind. In reflecting upon the vanishing nature 
of those qualities which we, in our hourly communion with 


the w . ‘ } 
x orld must notice, and upon which we are so apt to spec- | 
date, we 





sig encounter upon every page of philosophical 
lok y ri a lore. At other times we are too prone to 
edd in ae axioms as trite, common place and exhausted 
te nt - 3 ar in their occurrence, and consequently as lit. | 
ee ‘ ng the ticking of the clock which marks the pro- 
i us > Tam probably more liable to conviction upon 
re “ 8 than the generality qf mankind; for as I contem- 
8taves of those with whom my spirit has held com- 





|der the fostering care of their experience, gradually gained 


i} 
1} 


erive a correct idea of the strength of those re- | 





be witheld from Francis Flowerdale. 
Frank Flowerdale, as I said before, was descended from a | 
long race of sturdy ysomen, who had lived upon their own 
land, each loved and respected by his neighbors, in his turn, | 
|for the best part of two centuries. The worthy owners of | 
their rustic domains. 
were words, utterly destitute of signification. No longing 
| after unmeet luxuries—no petty disputations concerning pre- | 
cedence—no forced and unnatural expenditures, disturbed the | 
placid economy of these worthy farmers. Each one was con- | 
tent to tread in the footsteps of his progenitor, and to walk | 
between the stilts of that plough which had been held by his | 


| 
| 
| 





the farm had no desires beyond the humble boundaries of | 
To them, pride, place and equipage, || to say nothing of the veracious chronicle which records, how, 


No. 18. 





|the wealth of his farm, the dignity and importance of his 
family should increase. So in one of his annual excursions 
across the bonny Tweed, he laid siege to the affections of one 
| Miss Tabitha Scantpennie, a dame of high and illustrious pre- 
tensions to family blood, inasmuch as she aspired to the rela- 
tionship, in the fifteenth degree, of the Lairds of Lackpelf, a 
very important branch of the Caledonian nobility; but whose 
fortunes being most unequally paired with their dignities, the 
last laird of that name was fain to cram _ his pedigree in his 
pocket, and journey about the country as an itinerant mer- 
chant—or in plainer speech a packman. 

Notwithstanding this awful degradation, however, it was by 
no means apparent to the illustrious laird, that the pride of 
birth should be completely thrown aside; and, as in duty 
bound, the other branches of the family adhered implicitly to 
this feeling; so that, upon the junction “in vinculs matrimonii,” 
of tarmer John Flowerdale and the honorable Miss Tabitha 
Scantpennie, the lady esteemed it monstrous instance of hus 
miliation, and many were her pathetic lamentations upon ex- 
changing her dignified blood for the broad southron acres of 
|the amatory yeoman. Yet she consoled herself, for we have 
| most ancient and indubitable proof that 


“King Cophetua wooed a beggar maid’’— 


The king’s daughter of high degree 
Loved a poor squire of Hongarie, 


and therefore Miss Scantpennie, fifteenth cousin of the lairds 
of Lackpelf, united her destinies with those of John Flower- 
dale, yeoman of Cumberland. 

One child was the issuc of these nuptials, It was my friend 





predecessors. Their rural wealth increased as the farm, un- i 
in fertility, and acquired fresh value. The good old squire, | 
when he was alive and in health took the greatest delight in | 
exhibiting the farm of his humble and unpretending friend, | 
farmer Flowerdale, to his acquaintance, and dwelt long and | 


prosily, upon the merits of what he was pleased to call, “En- |) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| gland’s defence.” He considered the farmer as one of those | 


few individuals, who still preserved the manners and habits of | 
that fine old yeomanry immortalized by the pen of Chaucer; | 


| those stalwart champions, who drew the bow at Cressy and | 
jat Agincour—who wielded the axe and pike, and changed || 
their pruning hooks into swords, and their plough coulters | 
| into the biting spear point—whenever the freedom or the hon- | 
jor of old England was concerned or invaded. ] 


The Flowerdales had always been patronized by the incum- 
bents of the manor, who regarded them as placed under their 


|| peculiar protection. In return for this, the good yeomen were || 


extremely eager in their staunch adherence to king and church, | 
and one of their number, the grandfather of Frank, was par- | 
ticularly zealous in his day, in his aversion to Charlie Stuart— 

marched against him with the old squire, and was always ob- | 


| 
| 


|| served to put forth his voice most fervently in his petitions | 


against the ‘Pope, the devil and the pretender,” trio which | 
he considered a genuine emanation from the dominions of 
Lucifer. Likewise he was particularly proud of an old) 
Highland claymore, with some three tons of iron in the bas- | 
ket hilt, which he had borne off from Preston, as the ‘spolia 

opima’—the token of his valour, won in single conflict with a | 
grim Highlander, to whom he had administered a quictus du- 
ring the battle, by a ‘gay clour’ from his musquetoon. This | 
| broadsword was considered a perfect trophy, and was there- | 


| as the staunch protector of the “dii penates” of farmer Flow. | 
erdale. 
Unfortunately, however, for the subject of these memoirs, 


{ 





fore duly entitled to the most conspicuous position over the | 
mantlepiece in the kitchen, where it hung, in awful dignity, } 


Frank’s father took it into his head, that in proportion with i ed in an odd volume of Tilloson’s sermons, and the display of 


Frank. It may truly be said, that he was the idol of his pa- 
rents. His father looked upon him with pride and joy, as the 
future heir of his fair estate, and his mother, with ali the 
mistaken affection which doting parents bestow upon an only 
child, declared that nothing but a learned profession was at 
all adapted to the tastes and inclinations of her darling boy. 
From his earliest infancy he was upheld to admiration as 2 
model of intelligence, and each mischevous action of his, 
was declared to be ne plus ultra of wit and humor. Yet, for- 
tified by providence with an unusual share of good sense, and 
one of the finest dispdsitions ever granted to man, even these 
marks of unlimited affection, sufficicnt in themselves to have 
ruined a weaker imagination, hardly moved his natural bent, 
certainly not in so great a degree as to impair it. Yet he 
was ever noble and affectionate generous to a fault—brave as 
a lion—of him, in later age might with propriety be given 
the same character which the valiant sir Tristram pronoun- 
_ces, whilst eulogising the virtues of sir Lancelot, in that best 
| of fictions, the “mort d’ arthur.” 
| With these qualifications, it will excite no wonder to say, 
'thathe was the greatest favorite at the village school where 
| we both reccived the incipient dawnings of erudition. His 
'scholarship—his generous conceptions, even when but a mere 
|boy, of what should be the traits of a liberal and valiant 
| spirit—his readiness to assist the less quick in study—his de- 
fence of the weak against the oppressions of the stronger; 
rendered him the idol of his youthful companions—the boast 
of his instructors—and the pride of the village; the worthies 
of which, had they pos<esed the remotest idea of who Socra- 
| tes or Plato might have been, would have preferred the claims 
of their youthful friend, Frank, to those of either of the phil- 
osophers, and did, in sober verity, ascribe to him more know- 
ledge than eithcr,the village doctor, the farrier, or the apothecary 
|himself possessed. Nay, had it not been, in their opinion, a 


rank heresy and a sacrilegious violation of ecclesiastical 


\| rights, they would have compared him to honest parson Do- 





sey, the chicfest of whose literary attainments were compris- 


































































































































































whose oratorical powers enabled the whole parish to sleep || course. In addition to the other mishaps under which the 





very quietly during morning and evening service. 
But the time arrived when Frank, in order to qualify him- | luck to fallin love. Heaven forbid that I should venture, in 


self for the profession of the law, to which he intended to de-| the usual style of story tellers, to dilate upon the lady of his 
vote his talents, must sct forth for the university. ‘The old | affections, although I suppose, that in justice, I should own 


farmer and mysclf, (as his most intimate and beloved friend)| my heroine to have been endowed with supreme loveliness, the other, made matters worse than they really w 


accompanied him to the place from whence he was to take || and, so doubtless, [ would, had it ever been my chance to have 
I need not di-|) seen her, which not being the case, I only speak from hear- 


his departure in the stage coach for Oxford. 
late upon the parting scene between my friend and myself. | say. Frank, however, thought so, and of course, the court- 


Suffice it to say, that vows of unceasing friendship were giv- | Ship continued and he was in due form, accepted by his mis- 


en and returned, and many a long, warm and lingering grasp iow 
was proffered, ere we could consent to take a leave, which | In the midst of his perplexing efforts to gain a stand in po- 
might be forever. } pular estimation, Frank received a letter from his father, beg- 
But as the coach drew near which was to convey my friend | £1ng him toreturn immediately into Cumberland, as he was 
from his native home, an uncontrolable burst of boyish grief) much needed there in matters concerning the the welfare o 
seemed to paralyze my faculties. The horn blew merrily— | his family. Bidding a hasty adieu to his betrothed, Frank 
hastened into Cumberland, and on his arrival met with a 


the stage whirled rapidly down the road, and I was left with | 
shock which he had not anticipated, and which threatened to 


the farmer, who gazed with cycs suffused with tears, after the | 
vehicle which contained the sole object of his paternal love | involve his family in distress and ruin. 
In common with the rest of the world, the good folks in 


Cumberland and there abouts, deeming themselves far superi- 
or in wisdom and acumen to their progenitors, had rushed 


and his deirest affections. 
Years passed rapidly. The same success which had atten- 
ded Frank’s earlier and humbler stadies, awaited his univer- 


At the close of his arduous course, he carried) headlong into the rage for internal improvement—alias inno- 


vation. and finding that under the good old dispensation of 
| affairs, things went on far too happily, they determined on 
putting a stop to it and upon utterly abolishing all comfort 
and domestic convenience for the sake of the public.” So to 
work they went—Joint stock companies were created in every 
part of the realm—railroads and canals—factories and free 


sity career. 
off the highest honors, being pronounced Senior Wrangler of 
of his class, and in due time, qualified for a fellowship. 

But having selected the law as that point unto which all 
his energics were to be directed, Frank entered upon his 
learned and laborious occupation, and as a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, he was ushered into that busy whirlpool of wealth 
and poverty—of prospcrity and misery—that great empor- 
kind for the subversion of peace and quiet sprang up, mush- 
roon like, in every section of the country. Among the rest, 
honest farmer Flowerdale listencd eagerly to these plans 


iym of seeming virtues and actual vices, the city of London. 

Destined to embrace another branch of business, I had, long 
ere Frank had entered into the chambers, set sail for a for- 
which according to the opinions of the originators, were to 
bring boundless oceans of wealth to the doors of each and 
every patron of their undertakings, and, bent upon the accu- 


eign land in pursuit of wealth and it might be, distinction. I 
frequently heard from Frank, and it was not for some time af- 
ter my departure from England, that our epistolary corres- 
mulation of riches, swallowed the glittering bait so tempting- 
ly extended. But the flood of wealth, instead of flowing 1m, 
ebbed out—the calculators not having been sufficiently accu- 
rate in their summings up, and farmer Flowerdale, among 
many others, found himself totally and entirely ruined. 


pondence had ceased entirely. Still, through various channels 
I was acquainted with the motions of one, in whose welfare 
F took an interest founded equally upon the principles of 
friendship for his person, and admiration for his talents. 

In due course of time, Frank was called to the bar But, 
alas for junior barristers, the courts of London are so crowded In such a condition did the unfortunate Frank find his fam- 
ily affairs on his return to Cumberland. Every hope which 
he had formed of retiring placidly into the country, relin. 


quishing all ambitious pursuits, and passing his days after 


with practitioners, not only of older standing and longer ac- 
quaintance with the public, but with men, who being by the 
brass on their foreheads and the wigs on their pates, constitu. 
the fashion of his ancestors was dissipated and destroyed. In- 
deed upon farther and more accurate examination into the 
state of his paternal affairs, ruin stared them more openly in 


ted attorneys in duc form, scruple not toemploy means for the 
obtaining of clients, in no way compatible either withthe 
principles of justice, humanity or honor, Equity, in their 
opinion, may be law, but it by no means follows, that law is. the facethan the farmer himself was willing to suppose. The 
equity. 

But why need I expatiate upon the greedy clans who in- 
fest Gray’s Inn Cane, the Temple, Chancery lane, and a million 
of equally obscure and rascally lanes and alleys in famous 
London? 


ners and customs are as largely described, as are those of the 


Fortunate was it, that the partner of his cares had dicd some 
years before this event, or the loss of both lands and family, 


Are they not written in a book?—yea, their man- 


Hath not the facetious Dickens 
dragged them forth from the dingy holes of their workshops, 


men of Ind in warco Polo. 
death which he encountered. 

Frank returned to London a penniless and dispirited man. | 
Yet, although many would have sunk entirely beneath so 
heavy a blow, Frank’s spirit bore up even when weighed | 
down by such misadventures. In an interview with his in- 
tended bride, he explained to her his reasons for abandoning 
the practice of his profession in his own country, and his de- 


and the no less obscure dens of their jovial symposia into the 
full light of day, there to expose them, from the learned ser- 
geant, , 

With eyes severe and beard of formal ent, 

Full of wise saws and modern instance— 
to the barrister, the attorney, yea and the lawyer’s clerk, pre. 
eminent in seedy coat, napless chapeau, and “muddy high 


lows?” 


termination to seck the means for his and her maintainance 
While the bars of the various courts of justice in one of the colonies. He chose Jamaica for this purpose, 
and after mutual assurances of fidelity and aflection, Frank set 
sail for the land of promise, and ventured his life itself, in or- 
der to fulfil his plighted word. 

Arrived at Jamaica, he produced his letters of introduction. 
His amenity and gentility of manner—the extent of his know- 


throughout England are crowded to repletion with men such 
as these, where is the wonder, that the generous youth, whose 
principles of justice and of honor forbid the employment of 
similar means to obtain that practice which is denied to mod- 
est merit and bestowed, in many Cases, upon ignorant pre- 
sumption, should quit the secne in discust, it may be toenter ledge; the diversity of his attainments and the quict inofien- 
at alate stage of life upon other pursuits—it may be,tostarve sive mode of life which he adopted, drew down upon him the 
—to pinc—to die! encumia and admiration of all his acquaintance. He rapidly 
From the knowledge which I have endeavored to give my | rose in his profession, and after the tedious duration of seven 
reader of Mr. Flowerdale, it wiil be perfectly apparent that ‘ years, he returned to England, laden with wealth and honors, 
very limited chance of success in his profession awaited his to claim the promised bride of his youth. 


entrance upon the practice of the law. Opposed, on the one Here again, was poor Frank doomed to disappointment. 
hand, by the established reputations of the elder practitioners 
—on the other, by all the arts which meaness could invent, or 


chicanery put in practice on the part of the inferior hangers 


The lady, atter expatiating upon the length ofhis absence, the 
mutability of the affections, the changes which time anu cir- 
camstances effect, and a varicty of other discourse, equally ap- 
on to the skirt of Themis, Frank, after some experience of plicable and wise, informed Frank, with much confusion and 
the sad disadvantages under which he labored, gradually with. many blushes, that she had engaged herself to a gentleman of 
drew from the scene in disgust. Justice, it may be truly) fortune resident in Essex, and who was to receive her hand at, 
said, is painted blind—and in truth so she’s to her practical de- | the altar on the ensuing week. 
pendants, for their faults are most sedulously veiled or over-|| Had a thunderbolt fallen upon the head of cur unfortunate | 
looked, while the unfortunate “world at large” is most curi- || hero, he could not have been more overwhelmed or astounded. | 
ously investigated by her ladyship— over her bandage, of i But pride came to his relief. He reproached her bitterly, in 
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schools—all the engines ever invented by the enemy of man- | 


| drew towards him the attention of a distant relative, the Bish- 





last. i : — 
the torrent of his mortified and wounded feelings, and was in 


‘disappointed candidate for legal honors labored, it was his ill | the act of quitting the room, leaving the lady suffused wi th 
i 


pwr when sir Jasper,—the gentleman who had won he 
fickle heart, entered the apartment. Explanations ensued. 
| Anger and pride on one side, resentinent and revenge on the 


sie . ere. Frank 
quitted the room, and rushed to his lodgings in a state border 
Ing on insanity: That evening he received a challen 
|| sir Jasper,—and a recontre the nest morning was inevitable 
} Frank escaped unhurt; but his bullet, directed with a better 
| aim, mortally wounded his opponent, who was Carried from 
the field in a dying state. 


ge from 


| 
i After the occurrence of this lamentable, and, by him, ever 
| deplored accident, Frank took the most thorough dislike to 
i his profession. Obligced by the laws which severely punish the 
| crime of duelling in England, to quit for a while his native 
country he fled to France, and from thence into Switzerland, 
;' med name, 
His bent of mind, naturally refined and literary 
1 led him to the pursuit of clissical knowledge. He read as 
thought deeply. Misled by his ardent desire for the improve. 
| nent of the human race, he entered largely into the wide and 
| tortuous road of politics. He explored the works of Voltaire 


where he remained for some time, under an assu 
j,at Geneva. 


_and of Rousseau writers, whose genius form the brightest halo 
around continental literature. The metaphysical! schemes of the 
German writers upon the vast subject of political economy and 

_government—the more seducing arguments of Condoreet and 

of Volney, filled his mind with chimevieal images and delusive 
speculations upon the aptitude of mankind for s: Ifgovern. 

‘ment. But his speculations were again doomed to meet with 

i an unsuccessful termination. ‘The face of the political world 
‘in France and Belgium underwent a change. Mon irchy, for 
a while, was banished from the one country, 2d after an im. 
| potent attempt at a change in the governinent, monarchy 
again reared its head, and a monster ten tines more prodig. 

|, ous than the one exiled, elevated its form. A constitutional 

/monarch succeeded to the throne of a legitimate king, and 
| that monarch, whose reign was ushered in by anareliy, com. 
pleted his usurpation by the assumption of an almost unlimit. 
ed power. Frank, at the first alarm flew to Belgium, where 

‘the inhabitants, under De Potter, were striving to throw of 

ithe yoke of what they imagined to, be forcign despotism, 
The task is achieved—The chain is destroyed, and where 

| patriots once proclaimed the glad tidiags of political liberty, 

' venal statesmen and interested demagogues poured forth their 
emptyrant. What spectacle the state oi Belgiuin presented after 

| this revolution it necds not here to depict. Lady Morgin, has, 
very unwittingly, we are ready to belicve, given us a true 

| picture of the empty pomp—the gaudy and tinselled displays 


fair inheritance of the Flowerdales was sold—the joint stock | of a republican form of government, beneath which the ser- 
speculations were utterly exploded, and the unlucky and mis- | pent lay hid. She has given to our eyes a view behiad the 
Jed, though innocent author of these misfortunes, took to hard | curtain, and where insipid ostentation veiled the sccne be- 
drinking, which very soon carried him off in an apoplexy. hind this ineffectual screen we find nothing but impotence 


poverty and presumption. Where Frank had anticipated a 
return to the Grecian austerity of republicanism, he found at 


might have entailed upon the former a worse fate than the | Jast to his infinite astonishment, that the eighteenth ecntury 


produces ncither men nor manners with which to realize his 
sanguine expectations. He left Belgium and returned once 
more to England. 

Another change awaited our friend here. Being prevailed 
upon by the representations of his acquaintances, he purcha- 
sed a commission in a marching regiment, and embarked for 
Calcutta. In India he met with a lady, neither remarkable 
for her beauty, nor encumbered with wealth, with whom he 
contracted an acquaintance, which gradually ripened into aa 
attachment and was followed by marriage. ‘Tie union was 
in every way a happy one. ‘They were united by the b nds 
of the mind, bonds far more lasting than those created by the 
fascinations of beauty—far more enduring than the i: 1pulse 
of passion. Syuipathising in every feeling with her husband 
Mrs. Flowerdale was almost adored by him, ‘Zo a pure and 
educated imagiaation, she added a warmth of afieetiou--and 


unity of love which cemented in the closest manner, eace & 





fection and cach passion of his heart. Shortly afterwards, ta 
climate not agreeing with the health of Captain Flowerdale, 

-he sold out his commission and with his wife eeturned to 
England. 

But the mind of Flowerdale, naturally active, sought for 
new subjects upon which to exercise its faculties. Disappo™ 
ted in every varying branch of knowledge to which he had ap 
plied his energies, and being now past the age in which am- 
bition urges its votaries, he turned his thoughts to the contein- 
plation of other and better worlds. Convinced of the truth 


, of that religion which is revealed through the tenets of the es- 


tablished church, he applied himself diligently to the accom. 
plishment of his race. His studies and his unpretending piety 
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__ 


of — Through his intercession, and induced by his 

ntations, Frank entered upon orders, and was presen- 

yiwith a small living in the neighborhood of the parish 
phere he was born. i 

To delineate the placid life of a country pastor would be to 

, readers a tedious task as regards the perusal, however I 

ight feel tempted, in the spirit of authorship, to describe it. 
rel and exemplary in his life—devoted to the cause in 
stich he was engaged—staunch in his faith and unshaken in 
jis belief, Mr. Flowerdale continued for many years, to reside 
gnong his original parishioners, respected and beloved by ali. 
Mrs. Flowerdale died some time before him, and six months 
the reverend pastor himself, full of years and honors, de- 
gended into his everlasting rest. His remains and those of 
sis wife were interred in the village church-yard, near the 
an of bis parents, at his own request. His epitaph re- 
wrds his piety, his learning and his zéal. 

Thus have we followed the career of Frank Flowecedale from | 
his earliest boyhood until the grave has closed over his time- 
jonored locks. The victim in early years of too ardent pas- 
,jons and too burning a desire for knowledge, after experience 
tad sobered his distastes, had chastened each faculty, and by 
the introduction of religion into his heart had purified his af- 
fetions. and refined his worth. In the words of that little 
inown and therefore seldom appreciated author, honest 
Quarles, he discovered that 


Heaven is the magazine wherein He puts 
Both good and evil: Prayer’s the key that shuts 
And opens this great treasure: tis a key 
Whose wards are Faith and Hope and Charity, 
Wouldst thou present a judgment due to sin? 
Turn but the Key and thou mayest lock it in, 
Or wouldst thou have a blessing fall upon thee? 
Open the door and it will shower on thee. 

* * * * * * 














? * * 
Here, gentle or ungentle reader, have 1 concluded with the 
foregoing tale the scattered thoughts and histories which I 
have collected during my rambles in the village charch-yard. 
In these present new fang!ed days, when, in the words ofrare 
Ben Jonson 


Many an honest Indian ass 
Goes for a unicorna— 


I doubt much whether my old fashioned ways of thinking 
may greatly interest or delight the pensive public. But 1 
have observed, that as improvement and innovation’ rapidly 
eradicate all those good old precepts and principles under 
which our forefathers prospered and rejoiced, and as rapidly 
introduce new theories and new practice, we are becoming, 
as Irving expressess it, “an unhappy set of thinking indi- 
riduals”"—debating about the public good, instead of regarda- 
ing our own private happiness, Still there may be sone rel- 
ies of the antique world, to whom these lucubrations may 
prove as refreshing as the wells of water in an Arabian des- 
ert,and if such meet with end participate in my opinions, I 
am truly happy. “If,” says Izaak Walfon, “thou be a severe 
sour complexioned man, there I here disallow thee to bea 
competent judge’”—nay, more, I wiil address thee in the words 
ofthat honest old playwright, Massinger, and tell you, mas- 
ter caviller 


Pray you use your freedom, 
And so far, if you please allow me mine, 
To hear you only; not to be compelled 
To take your (moral) potions 


But the sunset is at hand, and is enveloping dale and mount 
in the sober veil of twilight. The moon too is rising in new- 
tom glory, and is touching the white belfry with her soft 
and silvery light, seeming to smile sweetly over the yard of 
graves. Man! look thou well upon them. Bend thy stubborn | 
ieart and regard these mounds. Put aside thy vanity—thy | 
rage for gain— thy strivings for rank, for honors and distinc- | 
tlon—Stand forth, thou erring mortal, and learn from these 
mute yet appealing witnesses, the vanity of thy being— 


Go to the dull church-yard and see 





Those hillocks of mortality, 

Where proudest man is only found 

By a small hillock on the ground. | 
§ ie : 
Such a covering shalt thou speedily find. Go and take thy | 


lesson 


“ssob among these graves. Return and meditate upon thy | 
it. 


Live wiser and better, and recollect that “Earth thou art | 
| 


~to Earth thou shalt return.” If thou wouldst be happy, ! 
st cae . — . 
‘isten to Politian and profit by his instructions— 


Felix ille animi, divisque simillimus ipsis | 
Quem non mordaci resplendens gloria {uco 
Solicitat, non fastosi mala gaudia lnxus, | 
Sed lacitos sinit ire dies, et panpere cultu | 
Exigit innocue tranquilla silentia vitae. |] 


| 
: otherwise; continue in thy headlong careér, and death | 
“\' speedily dissipate the deluding phantoms that have mis. 


led ¢} : 
2 ty and in the ruins of the vain edifice, thou thyself hast | 
tecte 


| 
| 





» Shalt thou be utterly overwhelmed and confounded. | 

—————— | 
The Athenians raised a noble statue to the memory of, 
and placed a slave on a pedestal, that men might know | 


¥ to honor was open to all. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


LINES. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INTERESTING CHILD. 


Inscribed to the afflicted parents. 
BY E. YEATES REESE. 
Original. 


‘T never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away.—Moore. 


As a bud that half disclosing, 

Charms of a maturer bloomn— 
While upon the stem reposing 

Sinks beneath the wind’s cold doom, 
So in life, with wanton power, 

Death delights to own his sway, 
And the brightest, fairest flower 

Is “‘the first to fade away.”? 


Eyes, that late, in sportive brightness, 
Spoke the fullness of the heart, 
Swelling with that pleasant lightness, 
Riper years can ne’er impart; 
Never more siiall waken pleasure, 
As in days, when guileless mirth 
From the heart’s unbidden treasure, 
Gladden’d the parental hearth. 


Tones of innocence, and feeling,— 
Childhood’s sweet, and balmy breath, 
Thoughts of tenderness revealing,— 
Wherefore are ye mute in death? 
Shall the kiss, so oft repeated 
On the brow of spotless white, 
Never more be kindly greeted, 
With the fondly lisped ‘*good-night?”? 


Who would chide the mourner’s sorrow? 
Who would scorn the weeping eye? 
Who would vainly try to borrow, 
Light to cheer so dark a sky? 
Words of consolation spoken, 
Fall but coldly on the heart, 
He, “the golden bowl hath broken” 
Who, alone can heal the smart. 


Rest thee, cherub sleeper! rest thee! 
Free trom anguish, grief or pain,x— 

Earthly woes shall not molest thee, 
Thou shalt never weep again; 

May we, tvo, when called to slumber. 
*Neath the calm, the tranquil sod, 

Join like thee, the happy number 
That surrounds the throne of God. 


Baltimorz, January, 1838. 





DOMESTIC LITERATURE, 


Original. 


I know a lady, young and fair, 

Of winning mien and graceful air, 

With queenly form, and gentle nerves, 
Who studies Greek and makes preserves; 
With Plato chats, embroidering Satin, 
Thrums the guitar, and babbles Latin. 


She’s exquisite on the piano 

Her voice now sotto, now soprano; 
The harp’s enchanting strains she woos 
‘Talks sapiently of the Hindoos, 
Discourses morals; blaines the times, 
And ices cream while spinning rhymes. 


It happened on one rainy time, 

Wien luscious fruits were in their prime, 
That she determined to prepare 

Her cousfits for the coming year; 

For ah! [ tell it with a groan, 

This learned dame was not her own. 
Behold her now! her pens and pencils 
Mix’d with her igneous utensils, 

Her books ail lying cheek by jow] 
With skimmer, ladle, cup and bowl, 
Conflicting cares her spirit troubling 
The copper kettle neesly bubbling. 


“IloAAZS wet*® 3,9 i5267—you Bill, 
*Ey SEx2ads’—come here and fill, 
"ARS 4 Txs—nOW lift the cover, 
You booby see! *tis boiling over, 
Sur! stir it well! stop, that will do, 
Go get some kindling—z:t 220. 


Now bring my Adams,—take this Strabo— 
“From amo comes ama, amabo” 

And while your getting it, 11] skim, 
“Some nouns end both in em and im” 
Apollo save me! what a clamour!— 


Amidst her pluins she’d stew’d her grammar! 


* Strabo, lviii. p. 353. 


| CONSCIENCE. 


BY BENJAMIN BRIEF. 


Original. 


——— 


“He had toiled 
Amid the desert sands, with hunger faint, 
And with that feverishness of soul that comes 
From deep misfortunes joined with conscious guilt, 
Weighing with weariness the spirit down.”—N. C. Brooks. 

Is there an individual who has not felt, in his own experi- 
ence, the pangs and upbraidings of a guilty conscience, or 
rather, of “conscious guilt?” Tiat person, if he have come 
to the years of accountability, is not to be found upon earth; 
nor has the earth ever been blessed with the presence of that 
immaculate being, except in the person of the “God-man” 
himself. 

Conscience is an innate principle, implanted in the bosom 
of man by his Creator, for the purpose of regulating his life, 
by checking and reproving him when he goes astray, and ap- 
probating and encouraging him whep his actions are of an 
uptight character. Hence, it may be termed the teacher of 
the inward man, and is constantly reading to him lessons of 
wisdom, which are either, commendatory or *condemnatory 
according as his conduct is virtuous or vicious. 

Happy for man would he lend a listening ear to the admo- 
nitions of conscience; b ut this too frequently is not the case, 
and, like the undutifa child who disobeys the commands of 
a kind a parent, he heeds not the warning voice of the monitor 
within, and strays away into forbidden paths. But he goes 
not unpunished. Will the faithful parent spare the disobe- 
dient son because he is his child, and he loves him? He will 
not. So will not a man’s cofiscience, when he has disobeyed 
its dictates, suffer him to go unreproved—unpunished. Con- 
science is his best friend, and culpable is he who refuses to 
act in accordance with the “still, small voice” of this heaven- 
born instructor—this transcript of the Divine Mind. 

We may be oppressed by injustice, distressed by dire mis- 
fortunes, and afflicted by many adverse circumstances, yet, if 
we have the testimony of our conscience that our own impru- 
dence has not been the cause of our calamities, and we are inno- 
cent in the sight of Heaven, even under such inauspicious state 
of things, we may still be happy. But, if in addition to the 
bere caused by the loss of property and the frustration of 

what we considered our well-formed schemes of happiness, we 
are also stung by “conscious gilt,” we may be said to be “of 
all men the most miserable.” 

Therefore, if we would live happily and in the enjoyment of 
that substantial peace which 











“nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

| The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy,” 

it is absolutely requisite that we have a “conscience void of 
| offence.” Now comes an important question: How can this 
| “pearl of great price” be obtained? If you will allow us to an- 
| swer the interrogatory, it will afford us much pleasure to com- 
| ply with your desire. But, before we do so, we have one re- 
| quest to make, which is, that you will not,—provided you do 
not concur in our opinion,—take offence at what we may ad- 
|vance? Youagree. Then, we say that religion is the foun- 
|dation of all true morality and virtue, and the observance and 
'practice of these, constitute the only true basis of all real 
| happiness. And, furthermore, we avéw that all the correct 
‘notions we have of the proper worship of God, which is 
ithe essence of religion, are derived from the Bible. Hence, 
we argue that religion, or the Bible, (which terms in the 
sense now used are synonimous,) is the source whence is- 
sue the pure streams of peace, happiness, and joy that ferti- 
|lize the barren soil of unregenerate human nature. Our con- 
| clusion, then is—no wicked individual has a “conscience void 
of offence,” therefore, no wicked person is really happy;—a 
| truly religious person has a “¢eonscience void of offence,” and, 
| consequently, he is the only individual who enjoys permanent 








j}and substantial happiness. 


| His ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And ail lis flow’ry paths are peace. 


| 

| 

| Sitrxce.—Love silence, even in the mind, for thoughts are 
to that, as words to the body, troublesome; much speaking 
lias much thinking spends, and in many thoughts as well as 
| words there is sin. True silence is the rest of the mind, and 
!|is to the spirit what sleep is to the body, nourishment and re- 
||treshment. Itisa great virtue. It covers folly, keeps secrets, 


| 
i 


|| avoids disputes, and prevents sin.—Penn. 





Let us so employ our youth that the’very old age, which 
| will deprive us of attention from the eyes of the women, shall 
i us to replace what we have lost with soiaething better 
from the ears of men. 


| 
\ 
| 

























































































































































140 THE MOUNMENT: 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The Browns,” by W.N. McKenney.2—“The Christian’s Home.” by 
Lecy Seyvmovr.”—“Lines, written in sickness,” by E. Y. k.—*stan- 
zas,” by Vicorta, and several poetical favors by Mrs. M. T. Hircn 
cocke, Will meet with early attention. 


The following are the original contents of the present number of the Monu- 
ment:— 
1. “The Parting,”’ by Mrs. M. T. Hircncocke. 
2. “The Village Church Yard,” by M. ‘Torpuam Evans. 
3. “Elijah,”? by Anna Maria Patne. 
4. “The Future,” by the Rev. A. A. Lirscoms. 
“The Past,” id aa 


“ 












6. “Lines,” by E. Yeates Reese. 

7. “southern Flowers,” by J. N. M’Jiwron, 
®, “Man’s Perogative,?? by Lucy SEYMOUR. 
9, There is a tine,”? by Miss B. R. K. 

10, “Lines,” by 

1!. “Domestic Literature,” by Umrn. 

12, “Conscience,” by BENJAMIN Brier. 


EDITORIAL: 


13. Public High School.—14. North Point Monument.—15. Editorial 
tesolutions.—16, Discovery of America.—17. Florida Everglades. 





Our exchange papers will confer a favor by occasionally copying our list 
of origina! articles. Iu the above will be found the names of several 

“writers of distinction, Whose productions would be creditable to any 
periodical. 


THE MONUMENT. 


PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 





BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1838. 


Pusuic man scnoot.—A bill, which has been offered by 
one of the members of the present session of the city council, 


has directed our attention to this subject, and with pleasure | 


do we offer a few of our notions, touching the matter, to our 


readers. It is somewhat surprising, that this thing has not 


been agitated and acted upon before this time, especially so, 
when it is remembered that in other cities, high schools have 
been established, and have been for years in successful opera- 


tion, distributing their eminent advantages to thousands of the 


yonng. 

It would scarcely seem necessary, at this enlightened pe- 
riod, to discuss the utility of locating a publie high school in 
our city; the advantages are s9 apparent, that the subject only 


requires to be named to be appreciated. ‘The public school 


sysivim adopted by our commissioners, and at present practi- 
ced upon, is gradually gaining the confidence of the public 
and will no doubt, ere long, meet with universal acceptation. 
Those schools deserve the encouragement and support of every 
good citizen, which they cannot fail to receive when their ad- 
mirabl adaptation to the purposes for which they are design. 


ed shall become generally known. ‘They have been in opera. 
tion for years, and hundreds have already enjoyed their bene- 


fits in the acquisition of an execllent English education. In 


their incipient state it would have been perhaps improper to 
have commenced a high school, but as their location has 
ceased to be an experiment in their permancnt establishment, 
it is the proper time for the introduction of the higher depart- 
ment in which the ancient and modern languages, the higher 
branches ef Mathematics: &c, may be taught. The truth is, 
the system the commissioners have commenced upon, if we 
understand it, is incomplete without a higher department,and 
its ultimate sueccss depends in some measure upon it. The 
authorities of the city would do well to give the subject their 


earnest consideration. 


The plan upon which the school should be conducted will 
readily suggest itself three teachers we should suppose would 
be all sufficient for its managemeut, one for mathematics and 
writing, one for the ancient and one for the modern languages; 
the theory of language in all its minutia, and the principles 
and construction of grammar to be included. Lectures at 
stated times upon the different branches of philosophy would 


increase the interest of the institution. 


Those persons to whom the affair may be entrusted, in the 
event of its being determined upon by the city council, should 
have a due regard to tiie manner of its first organization; con- 
tracted measures may crush it in the onset, and preclude the pos- 
sibility of its success for years, We are of opinion that the 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCI 


the contractors had been pleased to place around that noble 
'\structure, the Washington Monument, which is the pride and | 
| boast of our city; and what will our readers think when we 
tell them that the monument erected on the spot where one | 
'| of our citizens fell at North Point, is made the object of specu- | 
|| lation, and that too of the very worst kind! Upon the very spot | 
} made memorable and sacred, by the blood of brave and vene- 
| rated soldiers, whose lives were sacrificed for the safety of ovr 
\| city, a tavern has been erected, where rum has been and is still 
distributed on sundays and holiday’s, and where the foul impre- | 
| cations ofa disgusting drunken crew, assail the decent citizens, | 
| whose patriotic feclings may prompt to visit the place. ‘The | 
|| enclosure of the tavern, includes the monument which the 
| Mechanical volunteers of the city have erected over their fal- 
\len comrade. ‘Truly some folks have a strange method of duing 


|| honor tothe mcinory of the illustrious dead. 


| ACADEMY ON SCIENCE AND LITERATURE.—We are happy to 
H learn through the columns of some of our daily papers, that 
/after the slumber of ages this institutions has exhibited signs 
jof usefulness. A volume of one hundred and nincty pages is 
‘all we have ever heard of the academy, and froin the accounts 








; we have received, we find that these hundred and nincty pa- 
| ges, contain thirteen articles written by about thirteen authors. | 
| A fine business this for the Academy of Scrence and Litera. | 
ture in the city of Baltimore. 





| Enprrorian resotvtions.—The convention of Editors which 
‘met recently in Richmond Va. has immortalized itself and its 
members by the passage of the following resolutions. It is 
to be hoped they well be adhered to in the “old dominion” and 
imitated throughout the United States. 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, in refer. 
ring to editorial opinions, fhe name of the newspaper alone 





divested entirely of personal references, of opprobious epithets 
land of harsh language, and that the editorial intercourse 
‘should be marked by amenity, courtesy, and, as far as possi- 


ble, good feelings and kindness—thus, in the course of edi- 
tors towards one another, setting an example to correspond- 
ents, and relieving themselves and the public from the disgust 
attendant upon newspaper controversies, to which personali- 
tics or abuse are indulged. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, to rid 


ENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


i 





\the press as much as possible of personal controversy, it is 
| proper that all articles of a purely personal nature, in which 
the passions or prejudices, or feclings of one or more individ. 


als only *, c . s ’ . i , 7 | = 5 ‘ ° 
uals only, are concerned, should be entirely exeluded from the | ;,, or Hi-ok-po—as they are termed by the Seminoles; and 


| we shall have no dificalty in tracing the indians through such 
nen} . P iy 4 
sy as result from personal diffcultics, but from the circum. | 


stances attendant upon them become of concern to the public, | 


columns of the newspapers, or that such articles of controver- 


be inserted as, and charged double the regular rates of adver- 
tiscments. 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, it would 


greatly tend to correct the public taste, to advance the cause | 


of virtue and sound morality, if the editors of newspapers would 
discountenanee, as much as possible, the publication of the 
minutiv and details of murders and suicides, the disgusting 
incidents connected with ducls and affrays, which somctimes 


occur in different parts of our country, and also, accounts of | 
the ingenuity of the vicious in their depradations upon socie- | 
ty—all of which only tend to encourage vice, and spread _ the | 


knowledge of crime. 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, it would 
be highly conductive tothe interests of the public, and honor- 


able to the characters of editors, if the newspapcrs of the | 
| nity which frowns vice into its natural dark-loving recesses, 


country were to be devoted as much as-possible, to the dissem- 


ination of useful facts, or gencral knowledge, and of all such | 


matter as will tend to refine, te enlighten and reprove, in pref- 


erence to articles which merely gratify a vitiated taste, or | 


pamper a depraved apetite for scandal. 


Discovery oF AMERICAA— The Royal Antiquarian Society 
of Copenhagen, has issued a voluine containing an account of 
the discovery of the American continent by the Danes or 
Northmen, in the beginning of the eleventh century. This 
account, to which a similar one was published several 


people Baltimore will not be satisfied with any thing short of years before, conilicts with the opinions of several authors 


an claborate and creditable academy, one that shall be based 
and conducted upon liberal principles, and such only will we be 
found to advocate. Extensive aparatus should be used, and a 
fair opportunity offered to the pupil of a thorough education. 
We hope the school may be speedily commenced, and doubt 
not, but that ina short time the favor of admission to its 


previleges will be highly prized and sought aiter. 


NortH POINT MONUMENT.—Some wecks since we offered 
gome remarks upon the very insignificant ornaments which, the Copenhagen doctrines obtain. 
ui 


who have written upon the subject. Christopher Columbus 


has so long been distinguished wito the high honor of being | 


its first discoverer, that it would almost seem like injustice to 
deprive his name of the credit it has so long enjoyed. Truth 
is truth, however, and as we have the authorities of Malte 
Brun, Humboldt and others, in favor of the Danes, we must 
‘even at this late period, sheer Sir Christopher of some of his 
‘hard-earned laurels. Irving too, who has written the life of 
this great man loses a portion of his fame as a historian if 





| put an end to the existence of a goose! 





The voyage of Columbus was made near about the sixteenth 
century, and it is said that one Snorre Sturleston wrote a des. 
cription of the discovery and colonization of the North Amer. 
ican Continent in the thirteenth century, and this Snorre Sty, 
leston states that the discovery made by the Danes took place 
in the eleventh century. -He is supported by several authors who 
wrote in the icelandic language, and gave descriptions of dif. 
ferent places, which correspond with those afterwards Written, 
This is a matter however which the lapse of years, has made 
tov unimportant to quarrel about. 








Froripa EVERGLADES.—We find a letter in the last issue of 
the Army and Navy Chronicle published in the City of Wash. 
ington, describing those regions of the south which have Te. 
cently become the subjects of eo much interest. It is no mat. 
ter of astonishinent, that the indians should be loth to give 
up a country so delightful and teeming with the richest pro. 
ducts of nature. The following is an extract from the letter 
referred to. 

“The country this side of Kissimmee is gennerally a pine 


_ barren, On tie Kissimmee, the land is rich and beautiful and 
| when I saw the live oak groves, lakes and creeks, with banks 


lined by cane brakes, like orienta! jungies, I, for the Arst time, 
appreciated Bartram’s glowing description of Florida. It js 
“? 


| indeed, a paradise for savages, and will some day be consider. 


ed the garden of America. On the banks of the Kissimmee 
ee, 

and the numerous lakes which discharge their waters into jt 
’ 

there will be cotton, rice, and sugar plantations, as rich as 
were those of St. Domingo. On this side of these rich lands, 


_ there are high sand hills, with lakes and ponds of good water 


on their very summits—dcelichtfal spots for summer residen. 
ces, in case the alluvion should prove unhealthy during the 
summer season. I remaiued in Colonel Taylor’s camp sever. 


| : . 2 ‘ . | al days, and made excursions in every direction. The famous 
shouid be used, and discussion between editors carried en, | 


and undefined everglades commence in that quarter. At this 
season, the appearance of the everglades is like that of a 
boundless field of wheat in the yellow or brown. A species of 
giass, about five feet or upwards in height, covers the earth 
and extends below the horizon. The country is perfectly leve', 
land the winds, which are always blowing, wave the grass like 
a troubled sea. Near Fort Gardiner, which is seventy miles 
due east from here, there are strips of hammoc' land, and, 
when the surface rises a litle, of pine barren; but the Indians 


| state that in the lower part of the territory, the prairie land 


stretches to the horizon all round you, except here and there 
a few spots of wood, called islands. 
“We observed numerous trails winding through these ppair- 


a country, as nothing but birds can travel without leaving a 
phiin trail.” 





VirGIntan coaraorer —With respect to public morals, out- 
side morals at least—the Northern man who is inclined to 
think his own country a little ahead of all others in this res. 
pect, will not find so many stumbling blocks in Virginia as 
perhaps his previous information, had raised. The Sabbath, 
is as well observed, and the churches as well filled in Norfolk 
and Richmond, as in towns of the same size at the North. 
Public dram-drinking throughout the country is mostly con- 
fined to hotels and the very lowest groggerics. Theatrical ex- 
hibitions are but little attended. Horse racing and gambling 
viewed in their consequences upon public morals, are dark 
spots upon the moral face of society. The latter business 
is in the full tide of success in all the large towns. Dut 
there is evidently an amount of moral power in the commu. 


aithough among the higher classes in society, there are w- 
questionably many instances in which personal honor exerts 
a greater influence upon man’s public virtue than moral pria- 
ciple. But in the humble walks of life, the aspect of society 
is different. 

There are too great classes of the white population in old 
Virginia, very different trom each other; yet the precise i 
ference is not very easily described. Nearly one half th 


| whites are too indigent to possess slaves, and this circum 
; stance perhaps makes as distinct a line of division as any— 


There is actually less aristocray in fecling and in manners 
here thaa at the North, and the plebcian and patrician + 
proach each other with less formality. The former has aul 
the independence and pride of the latter, and according to 
his means fully sustains the true Virginian character ior hos 
;pitality and a hearty welcome to his guests. 


| Dr. Franklin endeavoring to kill a turkey by 20 electric 
shock received the whole battery himself, when he good “4 
turedly observed, that instead of killing a turkey, he had near'y 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 
Original. 

In the days of old Esop, when brute heasts could teach, 
And to none was denied the “sweet music of speech,” 
But all things could argue and lecture like man, 
Thus a spirited horse to his rider began.— 
«So man is the lord of Creation, you say, 
And animals all must his bidding obey, 
Now tell me, and f will attentively list, 
In what does the difference between us consist. 
But first let me measure the parallel line, 
And the shades of resemblance with justice define. 
Man boasts of erectness—he is not sincere, 
For the monkey and ape can contend with him here. 


{ 
| 





He talks of free-will—cannot animals choose, | 


Decide between objects, and take or refuse? 


i s - e iI 
He tells of affections which dwell in his breast, | 
' 


These often by brutes are more strongly possess’d. 
Jn swiftness and strength they are known to excel, 
And of deeds of more courage than man they can tell, 
He boasts of his reason—ambiguous word! | 
Should the reason of wan te the brutes be preferr’d? | 
In what points to this life each direets them aright, 
But the beast is most ready to yield to its light. | 
Man may boast of his reason, but often his pride, | 
In his bos6m the void of sense has supptied. | 
fs he fam’d for industry—consider the bee, | 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 





Which is quite as ingenious and as busy as he. 

What chemist so nicely can flowers distil, 

Or ingredients so varied combine with such skill? 
Mark the nest of a bird, and examine its frame, 
Then ask, can proud man manufacture the same, 
You are growing impatient—I’m ready to hear, 

In what does man’s excellence to all things appear.’ 


“Your argument’s just,”’ then the ride, replied, 
“Understanding is not to the brute beast denied, 
Affections, self-motion and freedom of will, 
Though impaired by the fall are permitted them still, 
And the man who no other distinction hath known, 
Is yet but @ Least, by an act of his own. 
But though in the seale we wouid rank you thus high, 
There still is a difference you soon wil! desery. 
Though some of our race the distinction disclaim, 
Content to be brutes—(iow ambitious their aim!) 
Man’s endued with a privilege priceless aad high, 
ife can walk with his God and commune with the sky, 
Can moral perfection and purity gain, 
And through knowledge of Clirist his lost image attain; 
This endowment alone, and its consequent fruit, 
Distinguishes man from the insect and brute, 
And he who rejects it is less than the least, 
And ‘hath no pre-eminence over the beast.’ ”* 

Rustic Glen, 1888. 


* Solomon. 


SECOND SERIES.—No. IX. 


Original. 


The Future. 

The intelligence of man has, in this world, many limits. 
Around him, there rise numerous barriers, that contract the 
sphere of his knowledge. ‘Though mysteries and darkness, 
have yielded to the power of his investigations—though 
depths have been penetrated and heights scaled by the uncon- 
querable energies of intellect, yet, there are nany subjects, 
that defy the most acute observation. 

Of nothing, is man so periectly ignorant as the furure. 
There is here a gloom, that he cannot dispel, All his boasted 
arts may be brought to bear uvon it, all Lis ingenuity may be 
exercised, but still uncertainty wraps it, in its thick folds. 


Within its own solitary bosoin, the future conceals all its | 


events, mocking our desires to discover its unrevealed seerets. 
~ lay our plans, but the futuce will not inform us, whether 
they will suceeed or fail. We listen to the whispers of hope but 
the future will not say whether they will be realized or not. 
Itsear is deaf to all our anxictics. 

Itis fortunate that it is so. No arrangement of Providence 
is Wiser than this. None bears the mark of goodness more 
P.ainly—none tends, in a greater degree, to promote our hap- 


r iness, “4 a 2 . a ele | 
pin Did no veil hide the future, our condition would be 
Were we aware of the trials that will arise, 


unpleasant. 


What bitterness of heart would we have? Whatever bliss the 


a might impart, it would be overbalanced by the dis. | 
tesses of the future. Higher than ever would the waves of 


sorrow rise 
row rise, and fiercer and fiercer would the tempest bea‘. 
Let us onl 


thei 


atengthened and their terrors 
it unavoidableness, 





MAN'S PEROGATIVE, 
| 
| 
| 


‘| before us a wide and unknown ocean, there shineth from 
j above a bright star, that will lend its ray to direct us to the 


| How they differ in appearance? Far away, almost to the hor- 


on n'y Suppose, that we were conversant with what is 
ph that all the ills that will assail us and the entangle- 
— that will ensnare us were made known to us, would not 





' lessened and bands of despair would be rivetted more closely. 
| An unreasonable concern for the future is improper. It is 
in opposition to the will of our Maker and directly calculated 
| o counteract that cheerfulness and joy, which it is our duty 
|cherish. Why should we be uneasy? Why surrender ourselves 


| 
\to unhappy fears? Let darkuess continue upon the future—to 


| let it rest there in all its fearfulness, we will not be alarmed. 
| The “still, small voice” of faith bids: us be calm and undis- 
| mayed. The same Being who has supported and blessed us 
| in the past, who, in the hour of danger, has been with us as 
| well as in the time of prosperity, will ever dispose all things 


for the best. On this rock, Ict usstand.. Though there stretch 


haven of eternal security. 


THE PAST. 
Let an individual take up his pen to write on the past, and 
|how many things appear before him and claim his attention! 
From their"long sleep, how many events are wakencd by the 
touch of memory! Nosubject can be more beautiful. 
the wide field of the past, we cannot take a single step, with- | 
out meeting with some occurrence, in which, we have an in-| 
terest. We walk over it as we dathrough a city, where every | 
object is a key to unlock the casket of memory. 
|. What shall we say oft he past? Where shall we begin, what | 
shall we sclect for* meditation? Like an unnumbered host, | 
the scenes of the past crowd upon us as if eager for notice. 








rizon, that bounds the cye, there is a lovely scene presenting 
itself. It is a morning view. 
every voice is gladness. 


Every rose is fresh there— 
How fair is the sky, how fragrant 


; the air—the singing of the birds, how melodious—the ver-| 


dure how green—the prospect, how beautiful! What en- | 
chanter’s wand hath touched it—what unsullicd Eden is that | 
Nearer is another scence. It ig somewhat unlike the first 

The brightness of the heavens is partially obscured, the | 


| the groves afe not so melodious, some of the flowers are ' 
drooping, the atmosphere is becoming sultry. I hear a faint 
voice of sorrow, I see tcars and witness dissatisfaction. | 
| Nearer still is another. It is yct more altered. Do I look 


There are cloulds resting on it. The garden is a desert. 
The characters of desolation are written on it. Where are 





opened, what has nipt them? 
they have gone. 
| fair skies? 
night. 
Nearer still—J must stop. Whenec this rush of feeling? 
Ch, the past is painful. 


Their lcaves are omthe breeze, 
Where are the voices of melody, where the 


Summer has become winter—day has changed to 


It stirs the depths of melancholy. 
Why 
plange my own hand into the tenderest part of my bosom? 
The past! Peace to thee, thou troubled ocean, Let it rest, 
memory, Iet it rest. The present is 
stormy enough. Ae Ae Le 


Why should I bring mournful remembrances back? 


Why raise its waves! 


Virtuous poventy.—If we are good and virtuous, notwith- 
standing the outward meanness of our condition and appear- 
ance, we shall possess a certain eminence and nobility of spir- 
it, which cannot fail of meeting with a suitable reward in 
the end. 
worth minding. 


Ifall be well within our outward condition is hardly 


We have no reason to suspect that God ne- 
giects us because we are net placed in the midst of affluence. 
Ife never intended that such should be the reward of the 
righteous. A good man would be but poorly rewarded, were 
| he to have only the means of living in affluence in a world 
like the present: God has infinitely greater things in reserve 
for his faithful servants. Besides an approving conscience, 
which is a continual feast io tie soul, and of itself has consid. | 
erable power to bear us up under the severest calamities; we 
have also an everlasting happiness in prospect, a bright rever- 
sion provided for us, in the better country in heaven, to which 
in a short time, we shall find admittance; and surely, for so 
short a time, we may be content to live any how. If we are 
happy in the issuc, we have reason to think that we have 
made an easy conquest: we may Le glad to compound for a 
little short-lived trouble here, when we have the well-grounded 
| hope of a complete blessedness, to crown our victory in 
the conflict. 
God rears up his family to tliat blessedness; and there is no 
better recommendation to his faver, than resignation and ac- 
/quiescence under all his dispensations. If we patiently en- 
‘dure this rough and wintery season of calamity, we are en- 
| couraged to expect, that, in the end, we shall be counted wor- 





certainty overwhelm us? Apprehensions would be tenfold | thy of enjoying @ purer and serener climate. While we bend 
would become more terrific by 


The comforts of hope would be |j of the way nor the roughness of the passage. 


our steps towards heaven, Ict us not repine at the hardships 


Upon |} 


|| and his people were encamped beside us. 


through a deceptions glass or is it really an altered scene? || 


the flowers, that scented the morning air, they had then just } 


Let us remeniber, that through many trials, | 





THERE FS A TIME, 
Original. 


There is a time, there is a time, 
When the warm soul shail find a rest; 
There is a time when earthly care 

No more shall rack the aching breast. 


There is a time when grief and pain 
Shall mad the burthened mind no more; 
When earth’s cold, sordid heartlessness, 
The bleeding heart no more shall gore. 


There is a time when the cold scorn 
Of high and mighty ones, no more 
Shall bow the spirit of the weak, 
And crush the soul already sore! 


There is a time, there is a time, 
When holy peace shull smiling come; 
There is a time when the free’d soul 
Shall soar aloft and find its home. 


There is a time, O blessed time! 
When voices, tuned by love, are given; 
And golden harps, to sing His praise 
Forever, in the court of heaven. 
Guilford, N. Y. f B. R. K. 


| INDIAN TRAITS. 

Some fourteen or fifteen years ago we were in our trading 
house at the mouth of the Terre Bleue, and the Sparrowhawk 
It chanced that in 
| conversation, we addressed him by the title of ‘brother,’ 
which seemed to please him highly. ‘It shall be go,’ said he, 
shaking us warmly by the*hand; ‘It shall be so.” Now, be it 
known, that it is the castom of the Dahcotahs to adopt com- 
| rades, or brethren, and very frequently thig honor is conferred 

on white men, and serves as atbond of affection and protec- 
| tion between the parties and their families. Traders often 
| find the advantages of this custom... Among that wild people, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


many a man has owned his life to it. A lean dog (he had no 


| bettcr) was knocked on the head, singed in the fire, and con- 
signed to the kettle. It was our first dog feast, and we could 
not decline taking without much offence; not that canine ven- 
sion isso very bad, either, when early prejudice is worn 
away, as we have learned by subsequent experience. It is 
jrather stringy and glucy, to be sure, but still, it is little worse 
‘than tough mutton. Besides, it ig the feast of honor, only 
given to distinguished guests, and surely honor.ought not to 
go for nothing. 

We ate and smoked, and thereby acquired all the right of 
jnear blood relation of the chief’s family. Nothing was too 
| good for us. A year afterwards we started afoot on a jour- 
llney, on a day that might have split the rocks of Greenland, 

and the Sparrowhawk’s nephew followed us ten miles in order 
|| to add to our comfort by the gift of a gallant black horse. He 
| flung us the bridle, shook hands and walked off without stay- 
for thanks or remuneration. The said‘ephew was named 


| Ishtahkhumbzh, or Sleepy Eye, a noble fellow of a minor 


chief, over six fect high, and as straight as one of his 
‘own arrows. 

Gne day, while yet in the pride of his strength, as the Spar- 
rowhawk was visiting his traps, he caught a Chippeway in the 
very act of stealing a beaver from one of them. ‘This was one 

The chief cocked his 
gun, and the thief, being unarmed, bared bis breast to his in- 
evitable fate, Indian Jie. The Dahcotah was moved to pity 
“Poor man” said he, “you must be 
very hungry to doso misbecoming an action. Yes, your wife 
Take the beaver—take the 
trap too, that you may catch more—take my gun and go feed 
iyour family. Aud the noble chief walked away, leaving his 
reprieved foe in utter astonishment. 

| Hight seldicrs treated his wife with excessive brutality, but 
,he would not complain to the commanding officer. He was 
‘la father himself, he said, and he would not wound his white 
|| father’s heart so much as to tell him that he had such wicked 
'ehildren. Match this, Greece and’ Rome. 

In his old age, returning with sixteen ducks from his hunt, 
| he met a drunken soldier, who begged them. The chief gave 
|hi:n eight and reserved the rest for his family. The soldier 
|being the stronger, tuok the whole by force, and beat hi:n 
| severely into the bargain. He immediately went to the fort 
| and complained to Col. Snelling, who turned ot tie regiment, 
land the chief pointed out the offender. The ducks were 
! found in his quarters, and the soldier was brought to the 
|| whipping post. The savage looked on, his features writhing 
| with emotion; but at the first stroke of the lash he burst into 
tears. Throwing down his ducks, he offered the Colonel eight 
of them to forgive the ruffian. He could not hear hed, said 
to see a man scourged like a dog, 


of tne born and sworn foes of his race. 


! . 
‘and dropped his muzzle. 


and little ones must be starving. 





| 
} 
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ELIJAH. 


BY ANNA MARIA PAINE. 


Original. 


— 


*T was morn in Horeb, as the Prophet stood 
Upon its holy mount; like a lone deer 
Pursued by reckless hunters fierce and rude, 
He fled from the far wilderness to save 
His little spark of life; and as he gaz’d 
Upon the scene beneath, be half forgot 
How fervent he had pray’d that God’s own hand 
Might soon extinguish it. In beauty spread, 
Before him lay the earth, still as the morn; 
When call’d from chaos by its maker’s voice 
Save the lone music of the cataract 
As down the distant cliffs its waters leapt. 
Or the young raven’s prayer for morning food, 
No sound was there. Elijah meekly bow’d 
To know his Master’s will; raising his head 
A slight breeze fann’d his temples, and it wav’d 
As if in playfulness, his silver locks. 
The murmur of his prayer had scarcely pass’d 
When on his quickened and attentive ear 
Came a low rustling midst the valley’s trees, 
And lo! their green tops bended to the earth, 
The breeze had gather’d strength. Up the high hills 
It rush’d with trumpet tones; the pliantyew, 
The tall cedar, with the patriarch oak 
Laid low together on their mother earth. 
The old grey rocks that look’d on the first morn 
Were shattered and then huge fragments hurl’d 
High toward the blue canopy of heaven; 
Or thundered down the unfathomable rent 
Which at his feet, yawned wide and fearfully, 
"Till e’en their echoes were in silence lost. 
Wondering, the Prophet gaz’d upon this scene 
Of awful desolation, and he knew 
“ God was not in the wind.”?, @& moment pass’d. 
Suddenly his brain seem’d reeling, and his limbs 
Did totter, like’a bruised reed; he bowed 
His face low down upon the startled earth 
Which heaved as if in mortal agony, 
And sent its awial detonations forth, 
As if the joud artillery of heaven 
Were rolling over the vast plain below. 
It ceased. Reverently he raised his eyes 
And in the mighty earthquake God was not. 
But lo! a fire, upon the mountain’s top 
Gleam‘d high, wiile from its dun and lurid folds 
Fell lightnings fierce and living thunder bolts. 
The green leaf, and the tender blade of grass 
Feeling their hot breath, grew sere and burn’d. 
The eagle whirl’d and scream’d above its unfledg’d brood; 
The raven’s clamor’d, and the waters hiss’d 
And flung their snowy foam unto the clouds! 
Earth seem’d dissolving in a wreath of flame; 
The trembling Prophet for his chariot look’d, 
But, behold, ** God was not in the fire,” 
Which upward like a wasted taper, loom’d 
In the far vault of heaven, and expired. 
A change was on the aspect of the mount; 
The morning’s calm stole o’er it again 
And quietly it slept like giant shorn 
Upon the cradling lap of its green vales, 
Whose soft sweet breath swept gently up; 
And o’er the harp of Solus, *till awoke 
**A still small voice,”’ whose lowly tone, 
Thrill’d through the Prophets soul, and it responded, 
6‘ God was there.” 


AFFECTATION IN THE MALE SEX. 


Monsieur de la Rochefoucault very justly observes, that peo- 


ple are never ridiculous from their real, but from their affect. || 


ed characters: they cannot help being what they are, but 
they can help attempting to appear what they are not. A 
hump-back is by no means ridiculous, unless it be under a 
fine coat; nor a weak understanding, unless it assumes the lus- 
tre and ornameuts of a bright one. 
and pitics the inevitable defects of body or mind, but is not 


obliged to treat acquired ones with the least indulgence, || 


Those who would pass upon the world talents which they 


have not, are as guilty, in the common course of socicty, as) 


those who, in the way of trade, would put off false money, 
knowing it to be such; and it is as much the business of ridi- 
cule to expose the former, as of the law to punish the latter. 

I do not mean here to consider the afectation of moral 


virtues, which comes more properly under the definition of 


hypocrisy, and justly excites our indignation and abhorence, 
asa criminal deccit; but I shal! confine myscif now to the at: 
iectation of those lesser talents and accomplishments, withoat 
any of which aman may be a worthy, valuable man, and only 
becomes a very tidiculous one by pretending to them. These 


people are the proper, and, it may be only proper objects of | 
ridicule; for they are above fools, who are below it, and below 


wise men, Who are above it. They are the coxcombs Lord 
Rochester describes as self-created, and of whom he says, 


that God never made one wortha groat. Besides, as they are 


rebels and traitors to common sense, whose natural born sub. |, formed, at best, for a letter carrier, will be a letter writer; but,| 


jects they are, I am justified in treating them with the utmost 
riguur. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Good nature conceals | 














In short, there are as many species of coxcombs, as there 
are desirable qualifications and accomplishment in lifes and 
it would be endless to give instances of every particular va 
ity and affectation, by which men either make omen, 
diculous, or, at least, depreciate the other qualities they real} 
possess. Every one’s observation will furnish him lord 


| I cannot be of the general opinion, that these coxcombs 
have first imposed upon themselves, and really think them- 
i| selves what they would have others think them. On the con- 
| trary, I am persuaded that every knows himself best, and is 
|| his ownseverest censor; nay, I am convinced that many a 
| man has lived and died with faults and weakness, which no- 
body but himself ever discovered. It is true, they keep their|/enough of this kind. But I will now endeavor to Point out 
own secret inviolate, which makes people believe they hawe/||the means of avoiding those errors; though, indeed, they ar 
|| not found it out. Why do we discern the failings of our o obvious in themselves, that one should think it unneceg ‘ 
friends sooner and better than we do other people’s, but because || if one did not daily experience the contrary. 
\| we interest ourselves more in them? By the same rule, we It is very certain, that no man is fit for every thing; but it 
| feel our own still sooner. And possibly, in this case alone,|/is almost as certain’too, that there is scarce any one man 
|| we are kinder to our friends than to ourselves; since I very || who is not fit for something; which something nature plainly 
|| much question if a man would love his friend so well if he |) points out to him, by giving hima tendency and Propensity to 
were faultless, and he would certainly like himself the better) it. I look upon common sense to be to the mind what consci. 
for being so. If this sapposition be true, as I think it is, my |/ence is to the heart, the faithful and constant monitor of 
oxcombs are both the more guilty, and the more ridiculous, || what is right or wrong. And 1 am convinced that no man 
as they live ina constant course of practical lying, and in| commits cither a crime or a folly, but against the manifest 
the absurd and sanguine hopes o passing undetected. and sensible representations of the one or the other. Every 
Fatuus, the most consumate coxcomb of this or any other |) man finds in himself, either from nature or education,—for 
age or country, has parts enough to have excelled in almost | they are hard to distinguish,—a peculiar bent and disposition 
any one thing he wonld have applied himself to. But he must |to some particular character; and his struggling against it ig 
excel in all. He must be at once a wit, a lover, a scholar, and || the fruitless and endless labor of Sisypha Let him follow 
ja statesman; yet, conscious of the impracticability of the un- } and cultivate that vocation, he will succeed init, and be os. 
'| dertaking, he parcels out his accomplishments, and compounds | siderable in one way at least: whereas, if he departs from it 
} to have the several branches of his merits admired in separate ‘he will at best be inconsiderable, probably ridiculous, aig 
districts. ' kind, in general, have not the indulgence and good nature to 
Hence, he talks politics to his women, wit to ministers of|/ save a whole city for the sake of five righteous, but are more in- 
state, displays his learning to beaux, and brags of his success |! clined to condemn many righteous for the sake of a few guilty, 
|in gallantry to his country neighbors. His caution is a proof} And a man may easily sink many virtues by the w eight of 
| of guilt, and shows that he does not decieve himself, but only one folly, but will hardly be able to protect many fullies by 
hopes to impose upon others. Fatuus’s parts have undone /|'the force of one virtue. The players, who get their parts by 
him, and brought him to a bankruptcy of common sense) heart, and are to simulate for three hours, have a regard, in 
| and judgment; as many have been ruined by great estates,) choosing those parts, tothe natural bent of their genius. 
| which led them into expenses they were not able to support.|/ Pinkethman never acted Cato, nor Beoth Scrub; their invin. 
| There are few so universal coxcombs as Fatuus, to whom | cible unfiiness for those characters wouid inevitably have bro- 
| I therefore gave the post of honor; but infinite are the num-} ken out, in the short time of their representation. How then 
! ber of minor coxcombs, who are coxcombs quoad hoc, and) shall a man hope to act with success, all his life long, a bor- 
} who have singled out certain accomplishments, which they f rowed and ill-suited character? In my mind, Pinkey got 
| are resolved to possess in spite of reluctant nature. Their’ more credit by acting Scrub well, than he would have got by 
| most general attempts are at wit and women, as the two most | acting Cato ill; and I would much rather be an excellent shoe. 
| shining and glittering talents in the beau monde. | maker, than a ridiculous and inept minister of state. I great. 
Thus Protervus, who has a good serious understanding, con-| ly admire our industrious neighbors, the Germans, for many 
| tinues to pass almost for a foo!, because he will be a wit. He} things, but for nothing more than their steely adherence to 
H must shine: he admires and pursues the lustre of wit, which, |! the voice of Nature: they indefatigably pursue the way she 
like an ignié fatuus, leads him out of his way into all sorts) has chalked out to them, and never deviate into any irregu- 
‘| of absurdities. He is awkardly pert, he puns, twists words, | Jarities of character. Thus many of the first rank, if happily 
inverts sentences, and retails in one company the seraps he) turned to mechanics, have employed their whole lives in the 
has picked up in another; but stil] conscious of his own insuf-| neatenation of fleas, or the curious sculpture of cherry 
\| ficiency, he cautiously, secks to shine where he hopes he may | stones; while others, whose thirst of knowledge leads them 
| dazzle, and prudently declines the encounter of the strongest | to investigate the secrets of nature, spend years in their ela- 
eyes. How often have I seen his unnatural alacrity sudden- | boratory, in pursuit of the philosopher’s stone: but none, that 
| ly confounded, and shrinking into silence, at the appearance || I have heard of, ever deviated into an attempt at wit. Nay, 
{ of somebody of avowed and unquestioned wit! ‘even due care is taken in the education of their princes, that 
! Ponderosus has a slow, laborious understancing,a good| they may be fit for something; for they are always instructed 
memory, and with application might succeed in business; but | in some other trade besides that of government; so that, if 
| truly he must be a fine man, and succeed with women. He| their genius does not lead them to be able princes, it is ten to 
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! 
\ 
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| exposes his clumsy figure by adorning it, makes declaration | one but they are excellent turncrs. 
I will conclude my remonstrance, to the coxcombs of great 


‘|of love with all the form and solemnity of a proclamation | 
| and ridiculously consumes in revels the time he might useful-| Britain with this admonition and engagement, that “they dis- 


| ly employ at the desk. He cannot be ignorant of his i!l sue.) band their affectations, and common sense* shall be their 


| cess; he feels it, but endeavors to impose npon the world, by |'friend.” Otherwise, I shall proceed to further extremities, and 
. . . . . ° aie |: ae + . ° ? “ie ree 

| hinting, in one set of company, his successes in another; and |! single out, from time to time, the most daring offenders. 

I must observe, that the word cozcombh is of the common 


| gender, both masculine and feminine, and that the male cox- 


| é : : 
| combs are equalled in number by the fe:nale ones, who shall 


| by whispering, in public places, with an air of familiarity, 
such indifferent trifles, as would not justify the woman in re- 
, fusing to hear them. 

But how have I seen him skulk at the approach of the real, be the subject of my next paper. 
favorite, and betray his consciousness of his affected charac- |, 
ter! Be it known to Ponderosus, and all those of his turn,! 
that this vanity, besides the absurdity of it, leads them into! a 
a most immoral attempt; and that this practical defamation) Dentcacy.—An affectation of nice fecting and sensibility 


of a woman more justly deserves an action at law, than a 
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* Several of Lord Chesterficld’s Essays were originally published in the 
paper Which was denominated Common Sense.” 





often takes the place of true delicacy; but it is as distinct rom 
coarse word rashly uttered. | it as grossness. Where there is any affectation, or unnatural 
Garrulus hopes to pass jor an orator, without either words 





y of any quality, that quality cannot exist; ana a pe rson 





ort matter; it is plain he knows his own poverty, by his labori-) who is exhibiting continual fear of something unseen, must 
ous robbery of authors. He pisses the nights in book-break-) have an imagination constantly operated on by improper asso 
enchan- 


ciations. There is no attribute of human nature more 


ing, and puts off in the day-time the stole goods as his own; 
. . . . . : altar of fcel- 
ting than delicacy. It is a fire burning on the ailar 0 feel 


but soawkwardly and unskiliuily,that they are always brought 





. n e we “wR Sening radia 
| ing, puriiying every emotion, sending its soitening rach 


back to their true owners. 
n the at- 


° . 7 . . ! 
Bavius, ballasted with all the lead of a German, will rise | 
into poetry, without either ear or invention: he recites what} 
he calls his verses, to his female relations, and his city ac- 


. . +e . oe, oa oe 
through every sentiment, shrinking sensitively froi 


. P ‘ oe er 
mosphere of known corruption, and extinguished, only 19 

s, an 
at |] 


| foul gathering of impure thoughts, unhallowed desire be 
ithin. 


|quaintance, but never mentions them to Pope. ‘base affections. It drawn its whole influence from Ww 


i . - ‘ i . . sys its bright- 

| Perplexus insists upon being a man of business, and, though |’ Contamination may spread around and assail it, but its brig 
if ° . . : . +i B- 

ness will continue unblemished, its holy influence will be w 


aur - ws paler 
} impaired, till its own sources are corrupted, and it grows pa 
{ 


|| conscious that he can neither be necessary nor useful, endea- 


\| vors to be tolerated by an implicit conformity to men and times. | and paler, and dies in irresistable gloom. 
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SOUTHERN FLOWERS. 
ribed to my little niece, Sarah Emily Austin, 
of Nashville, Tennessee. 

BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


— 


Original. 






Affectionately insc 


When the dusky shades of night 
From the darkened ether fly; 
And the moon with rosy light, 
Rises on the eastern sky— 
‘To some verdant slope I stray, 
And wandering through the vine clad bowers; 
I muse on Emma far away, 
Fairest of southern flowers. 


Young and joyous, she is now 

Bright as sammer blossoms are; 
And her fair and snowy brow, 

Ne’er has yet been searred by care. 
Laughter sparkles in her eye, 

Like “sunshine after April showers;”? 
No blossom ean with Emma vie 

*Mong all the southern flowers. 


Nature’s rouge is on her cheeks 
Penciled by a perfect hand 
And the florid hue bespeaks 
Freshness for the favored land 
Where forests crown the skyward hills 
Aud vales are covered all with bowers 
And the gentle mountain rills 
Water the southern flowers. 


Happy in her sunny home 
Sportive as the light gazelle 
O’er the hills ‘tis sweet to roam 
With the friends who love her well. 
May life’s sun shed golden beams 
Upon her path—and future hours, 
May they be as pleasant dreams 
All crown’d with beauteous flowers. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES AND LORD ELDON. 

Among Lord Eldon’s great personal friends was George the 
Fourth. That sovercign, it will be remembcred, made him a 
magnificent present asa proof of his private friendship, imme- 
diately after the Neble Earl ceased to be Lord Chancellor 
through a change of Ministry. He used, however, when 
Prince Regent, to have many harniless jokes at his Lordship’s 


exvence. One of the best of these—at any rate, the best of 
“_ 


ereral which have becn communicated to me—was played 
of on him soon after his clevation to the Chancellorsship. 
That was in the early part cf the present contury, when the 
rassionately Sond of fun 


- 
and frolic. Having previously instructed «Ii <ne < 


Prince was inthe meridian of life, pa: 
1! 


aie 
nba ates 
Meerut € 


cte dinates 


Cie 


inthe parts they were to play, the Prince end Sheridan one, 


we 
Vo 


: g Z 
evening engaged a hackney-coach, and nt to the House of 
Lords to awaitithe rising of their Lordships. ‘The ‘iouse 
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“I wish,” said he, “the Prince were returned, as I have 


some matters to attend to of a pressing emergency at home.” 
“Perhaps I had better go out and see whether I can learn 
any thing of him.” 


“I should feel particularly obliged to you if you would, Mr. | 


Sheridan,” answered his Lordship. 

Sheridan took up his hat and quitted the apartment. His 
| Lordship was now left alone in his glory, but was not suffer- 
jed to remain long in his solitary state. A remarkable ugly- 
looking female, about 40 years of age, entered the room about 
Hl half a minute after Sheridan had Icft it, and advancing to- 
| Wards his Lordship, inquired, with somcthing between a grin 
jand a smile, how he did. 

“How do you do!” growled his Lordship, looking the dam- 

sel in the face with the most marked expression of sternness 
| and astonishment. 
| “Your friends have left you, dear,” said the nymph, seating 
herself on a chair beside his Lordship, and looking him in her 
| most coaxing manner in the face. He suddenly pushed back 
| his chair, and without uttering a word, stared at her as hard 
las if he meant to say, “Who are you?” 
| “Perhaps you'll accept of my company instead of your 
friends, who have Ieft you,” observed the female, suddenly 
seating herself on his knee. 
| “Get out, you hussey,” exclaimed his Lordship, forcibly 
|jerking ker off his knee, and starting to his fect. He rang 
| the bell that instant with tremedous violence. The waiter 
|| made his appearance, but manifested the most provoking coo] 
; hess, 








H 

|| “Get me acoach this moment, sir, that I may get out of 

| this house immediately,” said bis Lordship in indignant ac- 

| cents, 

| “Yes, sir,” and the waiter, with the most provoking non. 

ichalence as before.—“Yes, sir; only, you are aware, sir, you 

have to pay, in the “rst place, for-the usevof the room, sir.” 

“Sor the what?” said his Lords!:ip, evidently confounded as 

| well as enraged. 

t “For the use of the room, sir,” answered the waiter, with 

i undiminished coolness, and putting a towel he held in his right | 


| 


| 


\ 


hand ander his left arm. 
“JT have not used the room,” said his Lordship sternly. 


| “Thetis your own fault,” observed the other; “you have} 
ji Deen in it, and that’s all the same to us.” 


| “I wes brought here, and have culy been in the reom fcr a 


“w minutes.” 


“No muattcr to us: you cannot Icave the room till you have || 


paid for it,” caid the waiter adjusting his collar. 


| 
“Do you know who Tai? said his Lerdship, losing all 
itemper at what he conceived the combined injustice of the 


demand, and the consummate efivontery of the fellow. | 


| 





i 


|, event of sudden death, neither I 











Sr 


candle in each hand, exclaiming, “What's the matter? what's 


| the matter?” 
The driver now opened the door of the coach, and down 
stepped his lordship. 
“There’s your fare, you unmannerly fellow,” said he, put- 
ting eighteen-pence into the coachman’s hand. 
“Eighteen-pence! only eighteen-pence?” exclaimed the dri- 
ver, holding out the one-and-six-pence in his hand, and look, 
| at it with an effected contempt. “Vell, who ever heard of 
such a thing? Only cighteen-pence for driving the Lord 
| High Chancellor of England from from the——in Chancellor- 
street to Russell square?” 
I was now that the fact of where he had been flashed 
| across his Lordship’s mind; and hearing the coachman still 
! sing out the name of the place, coupled with his own name, 
he put a one pound note in his hand, saying, “There, there 
siz, and say nothing more about it.” Jarvy put his hand to 
| his hat, pocketed the pound note, mounted his dicky, and 
| giving a sharp smack to his horses, drove away as mute as 
the adjoining statue of the Duke of Bedford, which he had to 


| pass on quitting his lordship’s residence.— The Bench and the 
| Zar. 


| 
| 





| 





! 
| 
“Set thine house in order,” is a divine admonitién, which it 
_would well become every man to apply to himself. There 
| are probably few persons, who do not design at some future 
|, time to set their affairs in order. But the great misfortune of 
a large proportion of those who form such a design, is, that 
the time to which they look forward, never arrives. With 
them, to-morvo:w is the time, when all is to be made right—to- 
| morrow comes ond yet to-morrow is the chosen time.’ And 
‘thus they procrastinate the arrangement of their concerns 
j until that fatel to-morrow meets them in another world! 





| 


| 





When about to commence a new year, it seems to be ex- 
| cecdingly prope: that men should improve the occasion to re- 
|View their past conduct—to discard all errors in principle or 
|practice, which they may discover in themselves—to form 
; new and better habits—and adopt resolutions of amendment 
fur the residue of their lives. My object, at this time, is to 
| offer a few remarks on one, among the many ‘appropriate 
'daties which men should perform at the close of the year. It 


as the £ on aren 7 H c 7 +H i 
lis that of so arranging their pecuniary affairs, as that in the 


Ie] 


ici 


rs nor ereditors may suffer 
injustice. 


eal 


here are, 


| 
| 


perhaps, few duties more important, and yet 
‘more neglected, than those of making wills, and annually or 
| periodically sctuling aceounts.—Most men so fear the contem- 


| plation of death, that while they know themeclves to be every 


moment liable to its stroke, they choose rather to leave their 


ij é a i| Ser en ae a Pa ee oe ee = 
having risen, the Prince desired of one of the servants, whom || “It makes nothing to us, sir, though you were the Lord || property iavotved in confusion, to be wasted in law-suits, to 
he had brought for the purpose, to intimate to his Uordship, |}Chancellor of /ngland,” answered the waiter, at the same || Cxpose their fimiiies to want, and their,ereditors to wrong, 


as he quitted the robing-room, that he wis waiting in his car- 
riage opposite Westminister Abbey for him. Lord Eldon hav- 


ing informed the servant that he would be 
presently, hurried down stairs immediately afterwards, and 


was with him nearly as soon as the scrvant himself. The, 


night was unusually dark, and the streets were then but im- 
perfectly lighted. ‘These circumstances added to that of hav- 
ing just left the brilliantly lighted House of Lords, very natu- 
rally account for his Lordship stepping into the vehicle with- 


cut discovering that instead of the Prince’s own carriage it || 


sasonly a hackney-coach. On getting inside, Lord Eldon 
fund Sheridan with the Prince. 
ship that he 

] importance to himself, and that for certain 
tasons, which he mentioned, they would go to some neighbor- 





persona 


. 
i 





g hotel instead of the palace, to talk over the matter. 
“Most certzinly 


inly, your Highness; wherever your Highness 
wordship, with that thorough devotion to 


ie Noble Lord ever was through life, and 


ee: uid his 


el} 


A) 

| 

j 

y jor which t! 

i ruished. 
shies 


it the coachmen call three or four minutes’ drive, 
Ligon found the eoach stop, and a few moments after- 
s conducted by the Prince and Sheridan into a 
artinent up one pair of stairs. ‘The Prince, in 


rst lae 








eT 
1an 


easked a few common-place questions of the 
“cior as to the proceedings in the House that evening, 
““d then introduced some other topics of general conversa- 


“Eldon * : : . . . 
“icon,” said the Prince, suddenly stopping short in the 


ses ofa rather ively confabulation; “Eldon, I’m sure you’il 
“use me fora ew minutes.” 
he Most certainly, your Highness.” 

* y about ten minutes, however, had elapsed when his 
nip, notwithstanding the wit of Sheridan, began to ex- 
“3.4 longing for home. 


| 
| 


' 
} 


‘ 








with the Prince} 


The latter mentioned to his | 


was anxious to gct his advice on some mat- | 


lat the coach window, 


| 


‘}time snuffing one of the candles. 

i “J am the Lord Chancellor, sir.” 

| “Very weil: you are the same tous as any other man: 
Those who live in Rome must do as Rome €ocs.” | 
“Well, sir, and what is your demand?” inquired his Lord- 


f being suffered to stir a! 
' 


ap 
ue 


‘ship, seeing there was ro chance of 
| foot until he had paid it. 

4} “A guinea, if you please, sir,” answered the waiter, wiping |: 
| the dust off the back of one of the chairs. 


iH 
“Then here it is, sir,” said his lordship, tossing down a one || 


pound note and a shilling on the table; “but remember, sir, 


you shall hear farther about this maiter.” 


“We'll take our chance of that,” obscezved the waiter, as 


dryly as before. 


“Now, sir, will you call a coach?” 


1 ° +4 ~ ” 
li have one in a moment, 


answered the waiter 
In 


' on ate ¢ 
¢ a coach was waiting at the 


“You sha 
{i 


yr 
r 


lhurrying out cf the room the purpose of bringing it. 


( cond 3 


a iew s¢ 


he returned, sayin: 
‘door for his Lordship. 

! ‘The particular coachinen had been engaged before, and 
‘properly drilled into the part that he was to perform in the 
affair, by the Prince and Sheridan. Wis Lordship entered the 


i 


coach, and ordered the driver to take him to No. —, in Rus- 
sel-square. On arriving at his Lordship’s residence the | 


'coachman alighted and gave a succession of tremendous rat- i 
tat-tats. 
| “Stop, stop!” exclaimed his Lordship, putting his head out | 
“you'll alarm the house—you’ll break 
the door.” | 
“John knocked still louder than before. | 
“Let me out, let me out, you fellow! What do you mean, |) 
ir,” shouted his Lordship, half suffocated with rage. I 
Another series of knocks! of the most violent kind, was the | 
only answer. By this time lady Ellen, preceded by a troop || 


of servants, hurried ‘down stairs in breathless haste, with a 


| 
| 
. 


| is manifestly of great importance. 


‘than to perform those dutics which bring the dread messen- 
‘ger to view.—They scem to regard the mere preparation for 


_a state of dissolution with as much awe as they should the 


catastrophe itseli} strangely imagining that their lives become 
thereby shortened. But would men duly reflect on the folly 
of such conduct, they might spare themselves much trouble 
through life, and, at the final hour, many painful regrets. To 
those, therefore, who have neglected this important considera- 
tion, I would recommend an improvement of the present oe- 
casion fer the correction of their error. 

The duty of those who possess property, to make their wills 
Every prudent man, who 
has disposable property, and who entertains a just sense of 
the frailty of life, and of his duty to his family aud to socicty, 
will not long neglect to make his will, and to revise it as often 
as once in every year. The omission of this duty is a most 
Men 


know, and should reflect, that they must finally leave their 


prolific source of family quarrels and of law-suits. 


i property; and it sccins not rational to suppose, that they can 


feel indifferent as to its disposal, when they shall have ceased 

to contro! it. But, if they would not have their estates swal- 

lowed up in the expenses of settlement, or leave them as bones 
heirs, they ought, by all means 

to attend to the distribution or settlement themselves. 

On the whole I am persuaded that the man who docs not 


of contention among their 


| constantly keep his pecuniary affairs in a state of order as per- 


fect as if he expected every day to be his last, or who neglects 
to make his will, when he has property at his disposal, falls 
far short of the performance of duty to his family and to the 
community. 








“How the deuce do the donkeys live here,” said a man to a 
friend in South America, “I see no grass.” “Why,” said his 
friend, “we put green spectacles on them, and feed them with 
fine shavings.” 







































































LINES, 


Respectfully inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. * * * * * * * *, while on 
their way through Baltimore, to the West. 


Original. 
From where the Hudson rolls 
Its ample tide; 
She comes, in beauty’s bloom, 
A happy bride. 
Joy be ever with thee, 
Thou gentle girl! 
In mind as pure and fair, 
As ocean’s pearl. 


And if fame speaks aright, 
A noble one, 

Hath from earth’s fair daughters, 
The fairest won. 

Joy be ever with thee, 
Thou favor’d youth! 

Thy rich and peerless dow’r, 
Beauty and truth. 


By that majestic stream, 
Whose waters greet, 
And in obeisance lave 
St. Louis’ feet; 
Affection’s hand has rear’d 
A lovely bow’r, 
Where sunny hopes make bright 
Love’s myrtle flow’r. 


Were [ a prophetess, 
C might divine 
Your hours there, a tissue 
Of smiles and shine. 
But ah! no second sight 
Doth this reveal, 
To me, the future hath 
A mystic seal. 


But I will bring the lore 
Of modern day, 

As true as seer could tell, 
To gild thy way. 

Then list, prediction sure— 
Huppy will prove 

1 life where sweetly reigns, 
Goodness and love. 

Baltimore, 1838. 


SCENE PN A THIEVES’ CELLAR, 

“So you wanted to get away, my dear, did you?” said the | 
Jew, taking up a jagged and knotted club which lay in a cor- | 
ner of the fire-place. | 
Oliver made no reply, but he watched the Jew’s motions | 
and breathed quickly. | 


“Wanted to get assistance—called for the police, did you,” || 


| 
snecred the Jew, catching the boy by the arm. “We'll cure | 
you of that, my dear.” 

The Jew inflicted a smart blow on Oliver’s shoulders with | 
the club, and was raising it for a second, when the girl, rush- | 


ing forward wrested it from his hand, and flung it into the 
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i fainted. i 









—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_———— 
blessed in husband, children, friends! I knocked—the 4 
was opened by a cross looking woman— rm 

“Is there a person living here who does 
enquired. 


they were discharged, however, he resorted to more tangible 
| arguments. 
“What do you mean by this?” said Sikes backing the in- 
|quity with a very common imprecation concerning the most 
beautiful of human features, which, if it were heard above, “I guess not,” was the reply. “There is a Senin 
|only once out of every fifty thousand times it is uttered be- || stair, who used to work, but she cant get no more to man 
low, would render blindness as common a disorder as meas- || I shall turn her out to-morrow.” P 
| les; “what do you mean by it? Burn my body! do youknow|| “Let me go up,” said I, as passing the woman with a shud 
who you are, and what you are?” || der, I ascended the stairs, 7 
“Oh, yes, I know all about it,” replied the girl, laughing hys- | “You can keep on up to the garret,” she screamed afte 
terically, and shaking her head from side to side with a poor || me—and so I did, and there I saw a sight of which I in 
assumption of indifference. child of affluence had never dreamed! The lady had Rienn 
“Well, then, keep quiet,” rejoined Sikes, with a growl like || off her hair, and was kneeling by the side of a low bed. Her 
that he was accustomed to use when addressing his dog,” or || hair had fallen over her shoulders—she sobbed not—breathed 
| I'll quiet you for a good long time to come.” not—but seemed motionless, her face buried in the coverin 
The girl laughed again, even less composedly than before, || of the wretched, miserable bed, whereupon lay her husband, 
and darting a hasty look at Sikes, turned her face aside, and | He was sleeping. I looked upon his high pale forehead 
bit her lip till the blood came. around which clung masses of damp, brown hair—it was knit 
“You're a nice one,” added Sikes, as he surveyed her with|| and the pale hand clenched the bedclothes—words broke 
a contemptuous air, “to take up the humane and genteel side. || rom his lips—‘I cannot pay you now,’ I heard him say. 
A pretty subject for the child, as you call him, to make a Poor fellow! even in his dreams, his poverty haunted him! 
friend of!” | I could remain silent no longer, and knocking gently on the 
“God Almighty help me, I am!” cried the girl, passionately, |! door, the lady raised her head, threw back her long black 
“and I wish 1 had been struck dead in the street, or changed || hair, and gazed wildly upon me. It was no time for ceremo 
places with them we passed so near to night, before I lenta | ny—sickness, sorrow, want, perhaps starvation, were before 
hand in bringing him here. He’s a thief, a liar, a devil, all || me—“I came to look for a person to do plain work,” was all | 
that’s had from this night forth; isn’t that enough for the old | could say. 
wretch without blows?” “O give it tome,” she sobbed. Two days we have not tas. 
“Come, come, Sikes,” said the Jew, appealing to him in a_|| ted food!—and to-morrow”—She gasped, and tried to finish 
remonstratory tone, and motioning towards the boys, who | the sentence but could not. She knew that to-morrow they 
| were eagerly attentive to all that passed; “we must have civil | would be both homeless and starving! 
words—Bill?” “Be comforted, you shall want no more!” 
“Civil words!” cried the girl, whose passion was frightfal|| I kept my words. In a few days she told me all—of days 
ito see. “Civil words, you villian! Yes! youdeserve ’em | of happiness ina sunny West India Isle, her childhood’s home. 
from me. I thieved for you when I was a child not half as old |! Of the deaths ofher father and mother—of a ernel sister and 
as this (pointing to Oliver:) I have been in the same trade ll brother-in-law—how sho leff that home hoping to find a bro. 
and in the same service, for twelve years since; dont you i ther in America—how she sought hira in vain, but found in. 
| know it? Speak out? dont you know it?” | stead a hasband—he too an Englishman, a gentleman, and 
“Well, well replied the Jew with attempt at pacification; ' scholar, had been thrown upon the world. Sympathy deep. 
and if you have, it’s your living!” I ened into love—alone in a crewd, all the world to each other, 
“Ah, it is?” returned the girl, not speaking, but pouring || —they married—he procured employment in a_ school, she 
out the words in one continuous and vehement scream. “It f plain needle-work.—Too close attention to the duties of his 
is my living, and the cold wet dirty streets are my home: and | school, long waiks, and scanty fare, brought ill health and 
you’re the wretch that drove me to them long ago, and that'll | consigned him at length to his bed. The shop from which his 
kecp me there day and night till I die.” | poor wife obtained work failed, and their resources were cut 
“I shall do you a mischief,” interposed the Jew, goaded by _ off. She had looked long, weary days for employment—inany 
these reproaches, “a mischief worse than that, if you say 1 had none to give, others gave no work to ‘strangers’ 
much more!” | Thus I found them—to comfort them for a little time— 
| The girl said nothing more; but tearing her hair and dress | then I trust they found a comforter in heaven? 
‘ina transport of phrenzy, made sucha rush at the Jew as i The husband died first—died, placing the hand of his 
| would probably have left signal marks of her revenge upon || poor wife into mine! I needed not the mute appulling look 
him, had not her wrists been seized by Sikes at the right mo- | he gave me; I took her to my own happy home—it was too 
/ment, upon which she made a few ineffectual struggles, and || late! 
It is a very little time ago, I wentone morning to her room, 
“She’s all right now,” said Sikes, laying her down in acor- || she had passed a restless night; had dreamed, she said, of her 


plain sewing,” | 






































fire with a foree that brought some of the glowing coals whirl- 
ing out into the room. 


{ 
“I won’t stand by and sce it done, Fagin,” cried the girl. | 


“You've got the boy, and what more would you have? Let 
him be—let him be, or I shall put that mark on some of you 
that will bring me to the gallows before my time.” 

The girl stamped her foot violently on the floor as she ven- 
ted this threat; and with her lips compressed and her hands | 
clenched, looked alternately at the Jew and the other robber, | 
her face quite colorless from the passion of rage into which | 
she had gradually worked herself. 

“Why, Nancy!” said the Jew, ina soothing tone, after a | 
pause, during which he and Mr. Sikes had started at one ano. | 
ther in a discontented manner, “you—you're more clever than 
ever to-night. Ha! ha! my dear, you are acting most beauti- 
fully!” 

“Am I?” said the girl. 


| 


“Take care I dont overdo it; you 


|| Twist in Bentley’s Mescellany. 


| ror, vouches for its authenticity. ] 


| ner. “She’s uncommon strong in the arms when she’s up in 1 dear George—she called me her kind and only friend—beg- 

this way.” -| ged me to sit a little while beside her, and lqoked so sadly in 
The Jew wiped his forhead, and smiled, as if it were a re- | my face, that mine own heart seemed well nigh breaking. I 

|licf to have the disturbance over; but neither he, nor Sikes, | left her not again. 

‘nor the dog, nor the boys, seemed to consider it in any other | In the still deep night I heard her murmur—“Sister Ann, 

light than a common occurence incident to business.—Oliver || do not speak so harshly, to me; oh mamma; why do you leave 

| me?”—Then again she said, “Give me en orange, my sister. 

| I am very faint.” Her soul was egain in her own supny 

| home. 

| “Lay me by my George and God will bless you,” were her 

| e : Sink 

[The following tale illustrates one of the many instances of | last words tome. Iled my iushed children to look upes 


list isti i thie seine enagiliinaninn te Gea Gta and | her pale face, as she lay in the coffin. They had never seen 
ss existing amo 5 ; rnowle f 
distress €xisung 5 P vs sorrow or death, and then I gave them the first knowledge 0! 


| the lady who communicated it for publication in the Mir loth; sien T told them of the sin, the cruelty of those who 


wound the siranger’s heart. 





THE CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 


| From the New York Mirror. 





“Do you give out work here?” said a voice, so soft, so low || 
| so lady-like, that I involuntarily looked up from the purse I | 











CuEERFULNELS AND mInTi.—I have always preferred cheer- 


will be the worse for it, Fagin, if I do; and so I tell you in was about purchasing for my darling boy, a birth-day gift | fulness to mirth; the latter I consider as an act, the former as 


good time to keep clear of me.” 


dd toall her other strong passions the fierce impulses of 
recklessness and despair, which few men like to provoke. 
They saw that it would be hopeless to affect any farther mis- 
take regarding the reality of Miss Nancy’s rage and, shrink- 
ing involuntarily back a few paces, cast a glance half implor- 
wg and half-cowardly at Sikes, asif to hint that he was the 
filtest person to pursue the dialogue. 

Mr. Sikes, thus mutely appealed to, and possibly feeling 
his personal pride and influence interested in the immediate 
reduction of Miss Nancy to reason, gave utterance to about a 


| from his papa. 
There is something about a roused woman, especially if she | 


: fal. 
a habit of the mind. Mirth is short and transient. cheerful 
Those are often raised into the 
reatest 


“Do you give out work here?” 


| ness fixed and permanent. 
“Not to strangers,” was the reply. 


highest transports of mirth, who are subject to the g 
The “stranger,"turned and walked away. depressions of melancholy. On the contrary, chee: 
| “That purse is very cheap, ma'am.” "though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, 
|| “I do not wish it now,” said I, and taking up my parasol,’ ..+ it prevents us from falling into any depths of sorro™: 
| I left the shop, and followed the stranger lady. | Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a sit 
Passing Thompson’s, she paused—went in—hesitated— | ¢ clouds, and glitters for a moment—cheerfulness keeps ” 
then turned and came out. I now saw her face, it was very ||. }ind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
| pale—her hair, black as night, was parted on her forehead. | perpetual serenity —Spectator. 
| her eyes, too, were very black, and there was a wildness, in |, Se 
them that made me shudder. She passed on up Broadway to | 








—A man named Sing! 


A SINGLE MAN, BUT NO BACHELOR. a. 
i Jurality © 
of having a plu 





couple of score of curses and threats, the rapid delivery of , Grand street, where she entcred a miserable looking dwelling. | has been found guilty, in Ohio, Se ani 
which reflected great credit on the fertility of his invention. || I paused—should I follow further? She was evidently suffer- || wives, and been sentenced to a state of singie Di 


As ‘they produced no visible effect on the object against whom || ing much—I was happy—blessed with wealth, and, oh, huw || solitary and alone, in the penitentiary. 
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